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THE ROBBER MAKES A 


BEAR AND FORBEAR; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ROBBER IN A TRAP. 


N a short time we were satisfied that the 
robber intended to run the Raven into the 
gully on the upper side of High Bluff. Cer- 
tainly no more inviting prospect could have 
been desired by a man in his situation for the 
entrance was broad and free from peril; prom- 
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ising a good landing-place to the voyager, as, 
indeed, there was, though his troubles would 
commence after he left his boat. Tom had 
explored the locality thoroughly, and was sure 
that the man could not get out of the gully. 
The battle between the friends of Tommy 
Toppleton and the rebels had been fought at 
High Bluff, as detailed by my friend Ned 
Skotchley, and the tradition among the 
students was, that the gully was impassable 
except by the bridge, and that its sides were 
absolutely perpendicular. If the robber would 
favor us by running into this trap, we felt rea- 
sonably certain that we should be able to bag 
the game, although I could not help dreading 
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his pistol, when we drove him into close quar- 
ters. I did not wish to be shot myself, and I 
was equally averse to having so good a fellow 
as Tom Walton shot again. 

‘* There he goes into the south gully!” ex- 
claimed Tom, as the Raven passed clear of 
the foot of the path to the summit of the 
bluff. ‘We have him now.” 

* Not quite,” I suggested. 

‘*T am sure a man can’t climb up the side 
of the gully,” protested Tom. 

** That fellow has a bag full of tools, which 
he used in breaking into the bank.” 

‘* What good will tools do him?” demanded 
Tom. ‘ Will they help him shin upa rock?” 

‘*Perhaps they will. I think, if I had his 
traps, I could get out of the gully; and I don’t 
believe in trusting anything to luck this time. 
We must try and be as smart as that fellow is, 
and make no mistakes.” 

‘*T don’t see how he could get out of that 
place, even if he had a whole chest of tools,” 
persisted Tom. ‘‘He can only come out the 
way he went in. That is the only way I could 
ever get out of that hole.” 

“The robber had a long cord, with which 
he slung his bag over his shoulder. He used 


only one end of it, and it may be fifty feet 
long, for aughtI know. There are plenty of 


stout bushes, no doubt, hanging over the 
hole.” 

‘*That’s so; and the tree that Briscoe’s fel- 
lows crossed upon still lies across the gully.” 

‘Exactly so. And how deep is the gully 
under this tree?” 

‘Twenty or twenty-five feet, I should say.” 

‘*Then he can tie a stone to the end of his 
cord, throw it over the trunk of the tree, and 
let it come down on the other side. That’s 
easy enough — isn’t it?” 

“IT should say it was,” replied Tom, fully 
comprehending my suggestion. 

‘Then, if he can’t go up the cord hand over 
hand, he can fix some sticks in the line, and 
go up comfortably. But very likely the fellow 
has a rope-ladder in his bag.” 

“I guess he wouldn't stop to put any rounds 
in his ladder,” laughed Tom. 

‘*He has chisels and such things in his 
bag, at any rate. He could stick these into 
the chinks of the rocks, and go up on them 
without much trouble, and without much loss 
of time. No, Tom; we must be ready to 
head him off when he tries to get out of the 
gully.” 

“Yes; but if we leave the boat, he will 
serve us the same trick he did on the other 
:side,”’ said Tom. 
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‘¢ We will make no mistakes thistime. Run 
for the foot of the path, Tom. Shall I take 
in the jib?” 

‘Yes, take it in, Wolf,” repliéd Tom, for we 
were within a few rods of High Bluff. 

I lowered the jib, and made everything snug 
forward. 

** Now let go the mainsail-halyards,” added 
the skipper; for, as the wind was blowing 
directly on shore, we were obliged to take in 
all sail. 

I took the boat-hook, and fended off as the 
Belle grounded on the beach. 

** Now what’s to be done?” demanded Tom, 
nervously. 

*¢ Let Mr. Bradshaw go on the bluff,” I con- 
tinued. 

* What, alone?” asked the sheriff. 

“Why not? I am willing to go alone,” I 
replied. ‘‘ You will have all the advantage of 
the robber. If he attempts to climb up, you 
can knock him, even without being seen your- 
self. All you have to do is to keep yourself 
in a safe position, and watch him.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” inquired the 
officer, apparently not very well satisfied with 
the arrangement. ‘‘Do you mean to make 
me fight it out alone?” 

‘¢ Just as soon as the robber leaves the 
Raven, we. are going to drag her out of the 
gully, and put her where he can’t get at her 
again. That’s the idea, and we have the worst 
part of the work to do.” 

“It won’t take both of you to do that.” 

“Tom has but one arm to help himself 
with, and can’t do this job alone. If you are 
afraid to go upon the bluff, I will go, and you 
may help Tom take the Raven,” I replied. 

“ Afraid! I am not afraid.” 

‘Then hurry up, or the fellow will get out 
before you are in position to do anything.” 

‘*Which way do I go?” said he, stepping 
on shore. 

‘¢ Follow the path, and when you are on the 
bluff, move to the gully on the left, and then 
continue till you can see or hear the fellow,” I 
replied, hoisting the mainsail of the Belle 
again. ‘‘ You can’t go wrong, and you will 
be as safe as though you were at the other 
end of the lake.” 

‘*T think a man who talks as big as he does 
ought to have a little more pluck,” said Tom, 
as the sheriff disappeared in the windings of 
the steep path. 

**T don’t blame him much. It isn't pleasant 
to be shot.” 

“T don’t think it is; and I ought to know 
as well as any of you.” 
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‘‘That’s so, Tom. You are the hero of this 
enterprise.” 

‘*Pooh!” snuffed Tom. 
that mainsail, Wolf.” 

‘* Ay, ay! down it is,” I answered, hauling 
in the sheet, and crowding off the head of the 
boat. 

The skipper ran the boat out into the deep 
water, and then continued up the lake till the 
Belle had reached the upper side of the gully, 
where we could see the position of the Raven. 

‘Now, steady, Tom. We are not going 
into that fellow’s pistol barrels, you know. 
Luff her up, and let us see where he is before 
we go in.” 

He threw the Belle up into the wind, out of 
pistol range of the Raven. The latter had 
grounded where the gully contracted its width. 
Her sails had not been lowered, for the robber 
evidently intended to abandon her at this 
point. 

‘*Do you see the rascal?” asked Tom. 

‘*No; he isn’t in sight; but he may be in 
the cuddy.” 

**T guess not. He wouldn’t box himself up 
in such a place. He has left her.” 

‘* Probably he has; but we will make sure 
of it before we go in.” 

From the point where the Raven had 


‘*Flatten down 


grounded there was a gradual ascent in the 
ravine, down which flowed the waters of the 
brook; but there was room enough on the 
bottom to walk dry shod round to the deep 


water on the other side. We concluded that 
the robber had left the boat, and gone to the 
upper part of the gully, to find a place where 
he could reach the ground above. We waited 
long enough to satisfy ourselves that he was 
not in the boat, and then stood in towards the 
head of the gully. In a few moments we 
reached the Raven. She was deserted and 
empty, and I lost no time in pushing her off. 
Taking her painter on board of the Belle, we 
towed her out into the lake. 

‘*That job is done, and I don’t believe the 
robber will sail in the Raven any more to- 
day,” said Tom. 

‘* Now what shall we do with her?” I asked. 

‘*We will anchor her just as far from the 
shore as her cable will reach bottom.” 

This was less than a quarter of a mile from 
the bluff, and we soon had her anchored where 
it was impossible for her to be reached by the 
robber. : 

‘‘I don’t think we have made any mistake 
this time, Wolf; though, if we have, we won’t 
say anything about it,” said Tom, as we 
ran towards the shore again. 
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‘* Perhaps not; but we haven’t captured the 
robber yet,” I replied. - 

‘We know where he is, at any rate.” 

“That’s so. If the sheriff keeps both eyes 
open, he won’t get out of the trap. But he 
will shoot any of us who come within reach 
of his bullets.” 

** Well, we won’t go within reach of them, 
then,” added Tom. ‘‘ But what shall we do 
with ourselves now?” 

**T don’t know that we can do anything bet- 
ter than to cruise up and down off the mouth 
of the gully.” 

‘* That won’t do any good.” 

**T don’t know about that. The rascal 
might find some logs in the gully, and make 
a raft, if we don’t keep watch of him on this 
side. How does your arm feel, Tom?” 

‘Tt aches; but I can stand it first rate.’ 

‘“‘T may as well go on the bluff, and see 
what Mr. Bradshaw is about, if you can run 
the Belle off the gully alone.”’ 

‘“©O, I can! I could work her up to Middle- 
port without any help.” 

‘Then I will go ashore. You might anchor 
off the gully.” 

‘*No. I will stand off and on, where I can 
see the fellow if he comes in sight.” 

The Belle was run up at the foot of the path 
to the bluff, and I landed. The boat worked 
well under the mainsail alone, and Tom stood 
off with this sail only. I made my way up 
the steep path, and soon reached the high 
ground. I discovered the sheriff over by the 
bridge which led from the bluff to the road. 
He was lying on the ground, and, as I ap- 
proached him, I saw him glance over the cliff 
into the ravine. He had his pistol in hand, 
and was trying to get a shot at his intended 
victim. 

‘*Where is he?” I asked, as I joined the 
officer. 

‘The last I heard of him, he was down 
here,” replied the sheriff, pointing down into 
the ravine. 

‘* What is he doing?” 

‘I don’t think he is doing anything just 
now. Between you and me, I believe I 
wounded him.” 

‘*I didn’t hear you fire.” 

‘*T have popped at him twice. I could hear 
every step he took, and I followed him all 
around the bluff. I got a sight of him twice, 
and fired both times.” 

** What is he doing?” 

‘Probably he is keeping himself in a safe 
place. I haven’t heard anything of him for 
some time.” 
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“Tsn’t he at work in some other place?” 

‘“*No; I don’t think he can move without 
my hearing him.” 

‘We will stir him up a little,” I added, 
taking a good-sized rock, and rolling it over 
the precipice. 

I heard it drop upon the rocks below, but 
no other sound came up from the chasm. 

‘“*That’s a good idea. I didn’t think of 
that,” said the sheriff, as he proceeded to roll 
rocks into the abyss, which, however, appeared 
to produce no effect upon the robber, at least 
so far as dislodging him was concerned. 

**T will cross the gully,” Icontinued. ‘Then 
we shall have one on each side, and he cannot 
so easily conceal himself.” 

** Cross the gully!” exclaimed the sheriff. 
** How can you do that?” 

‘* There is a bridge,” I replied, pointing to it. 

**Yes; but the moment you show yourself 
on that bridge, the villain will put a bullet 
through your brains,” added the officer. 

**T will see that he is not in position to do 
that before I cross.” 

I crawled upon my hands and knees to the 
brink of the abyss, and assured myself that 
the robber was not where the sheriff supposed 
he was. I then crossed the bridge, and began 


to move in the direction of the tree which lay 


across the chasm. I had not taken ten steps 
before a bullet whizzed uncomfortably close to 
my ears. Luckily it did not hit me; but, 
deeming discretion to be the better part of 
valor, I was not ashamed to lie down upon 
the ground. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SHOWERS OF ROCKS. 


TEALING a cautious glance over the brink 
of the precipice, I discovered the robber 
coiled up under a projecting rock, about five 
rods from the place where the sheriff had been 
looking for him. It was ticklish business; 
though, after I had heard one bullet whistle 
by my ears, I felt more like a veteran, and 
found my courage increasing. Still I was 
careful not to expose my head again to the 
robber’s aim, for I had a certain regard for 
my head, and the contents thereof, which 
made me rather tender of it. It may not 
have been a very good head, but it was the 
best one I had, and I did not like to have it 
damaged, for no one could give me another if 
I lost it. Besides, I was afraid it would hurt 
Grace Toppleton’s feelings, as well as my own, 
to have a hole through my head. 
I lay upon the ground, and did not deem it 
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prudent to attempt to obtain a second glance 
at the robber at once. But I kept this posi- 
tion only long enough to consider what I 
should do next. I crawled back a little way 
from the ravine, where I could lift my body up 
without being seen by the villain. I then 
made signs to the sheriff on the other side 
to indicate to him the precise location of the 
fugitive. He understood me perfectly, and, 
guided by my signals, he advanced to that 
part of the bluff directly over the robber’s 
head. When he had reached the right spot, 
I nodded my head to signify the fact. 

The bluff was well supplied. with rocks, and 
the sheriff followed up the tactics I had sug- 
gested, by rolling them over the brink of the 
precipice. It was evident enough to me that 
the robber could not stand this sort of treat- 
ment for any great length of time; for, though 
none of the rocks thrown into the chasm were 
larger than a man’s head, they were heavy 
enough to smash a man’s skull after falling 
from fifteen to twenty feet. Of course the 
chances of hitting him with stones rolled 
blindly into the ravine were not very good; 
but, if we followed up the shower, he was in 
danger of being hit sooner or later. 

*¢ Pitch them in, Mr. Bradshaw!” I shouted. 
‘*Give him plenty of them.” 

‘‘ Where is he now?” asked the sheriff. 

‘“‘He isn’t far from you. Let him have a 
shower of them,” I added. 

Taking a position myself far enough from 
the gully to be out of reach of the robber's 
pistol, I began to help my companion on the 
other side, and for a few minutes we rained 
down the rocks into the chasm with a zeal 
which threatened to bury the victim beneath 
them. But, as we heard nothing of him, I 
concluded, after a time, that he had changed 
his position, or that his head had been broken, 
and we suspended the assault when we were 
tired of the hard work it involved. 

I then crawled up to the chasm as close as I 
dared to go, and listened attentively for any 
sound which might indicate the robber’s pres- 
ence; but it was his policy to keep entirely 
still, and I obtained no information. The 
sheriff did the same thing on his side of the 
gully, and we occasionally glanced at each 
other for intelligence. As we continued the 
search, and our excitement increased, both of 
us became more venturesome. We were soon 
reminded again of the folly of exposing our 
heads to the fire of the desperado in the chasm. 
I saw the sheriff dodge, and heard the crack 
of a pistol in the chasm. 

* Allright!” shouted Mr. Bradshaw to me. 
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‘‘Nobody damaged. He’s right under you, 
Wolf.” 

‘*T know where he is now,” I replied; and I 
renewed the assault with a volley of rocks. 

The sheriff did the same, and there was a 
heavy shower of stones into the abyss. We 
followed it up for half an hour, throwing the 
missiles in different places for several rods, so 
as to cover any change of position the robber 
might make. But the labor was heavy, and 
seemed to be unprofitable, while we were 
working in the dark. Making a signal to the 
officer to continue the assault on his side, I 
walked down to the bridge, where I could look 
into the chasm, and be out of the reach of 
a ball frem the robber’s pistol. From this 
secure position I obtained a full view of the 
rascal. He was crouching under the over- 
hanging cliff,-at least five rods from the place 
where the sheriff was throwing over the rocks. 
The desperado raised his pistol, and fired as 
soon as he saw me; but I knew the weapon 
would not carry half the distance, and I was 
brave enough not to flinch. 

I was tired of carrying on the war in this 
blind manner. I had been on the bluff over 


an hour, and nothing had been accomplished. 
I crossed the bridge, and walked up to the place 


where the sheriff lay. I had an idea, which I 
hoped would bring matters to an issue. 

‘*Hold on, Mr. Bradshaw,” said I, as I ap- 
proached him. ‘* You are wasting your am- 
munition. The fellow is a hundred feet from 

“This is hard work,” replied the sheriff, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

‘“*Yes, and almost useless. I don’t believe 
we have hit him a single time.” 

‘“‘T thought he must be smashed to jelly by 
this time.” 

‘*No; he is crouching under an overhang- 
ing rock, out here,” I added, pointing to the 
place where I had seen him.” 

‘*Hold on, then, and I will give him some 
more,” said the zealous officer. 

**No, let him rest a few minutes. One of 
us must keep watch of him at a safe distance 
from his pistol,” I continued, picking up a 
little stick from the ground. ‘Let us have 
some signals. I will go down where I can see 
him, and direct you so that you can throw the 
rocks in where he is.” 

‘*Good! I like that,” replied the officer. 

‘*When I raise this stick it means farther 
from me. When I lower it, nearer to me. 
When I carry it out to the right, it means on 


your side of the chasm; when to the left, on. 


the other side,” I proceeded, suiting the action 
to the word. 
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“T understand. Up means farther off; 
down, nearer to you; right, nearer to me; 
left, farther from me. That’s a good idea, 
Wolf, and we shall smash him this time.” 

‘* And when you are in the right place I will 
raise both hands,” I added. 

I returned to the bridge, and looked for the 
robber again. He was not in the place where 
I had last seen him, and I concluded that, as 
he had explored the gully from the point 
where he landed, he had gone in the direction 
of the fallen tree overthe chasm. Taking the 
side of the gully opposite that on which the 
sheriff was, I followed it in the direction of 
the tree. There was a turn in the gully, and 
I was obliged to fall back into the road which 
lay near it, in order not to expose myself. I 
soon reached a point where I could see the 
fallen tree. The robber was directly under it, 
busily at work doing something which I could 
not see. 

I raised my hand with the stick in it as high 
as I could, to indicate to the sheriff that he 
had a considerable distance to go. He in- 
creased his speed, and when he reached the 
tree, I raised both hands, the signal that he 
was in the right place. But by this time he 
needed no telegram from me; for, precisely as 
I had suggested that he would do, he threw 
his cord over the trunk of the fallen tree. The 
officer saw the line, and taking position ata 
safe distance, he began to pour in the rocks 
with a vigor which threatened to annihilate 
the robber, and bury him beneath the dédris. 
I had a fair view of the whole scene, The 
desperado was trying to climb up his rope, 
and had actually begun the ascent, when he 
suddenly dropped upon the ground. It was 
plain enough to me that a rock had hit him. 

‘“*Hold on!” I shouted, at the top of my 
lungs, for I did not wish to have the fellow 
unnecessarily injured. 

The sheriff promptly suspended his opera- 
tions, and I ran with all speed to the fallen 
tree. Mr. Bradshaw lay down on his stomach, 
and crawled towards the chasm. As I ap- 
proached, I saw him retreat a little, which 
assured me the fugitive was not killed. 

‘“*He hasn’t got enough yet,” said the 
sheriff, as I arrived on the other side of the 
chasm; and he immediately launched another 
rock into the abyss. 

‘“‘ Hold on!” shouted the robber. 

“‘ What do you want?” demanded Mr. Brad- 
shaw. 

‘“‘Don’t throw any more rocks down,” re- 
plied the rascal, in a tone which indicated 
that he was in pain. ‘‘ You have broken my 
shoulder now.” 


” 
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‘*Do you surrender?” called the sheriff. 

‘*'Yes.” 

** All right; throw up your pistol then.” 

“I can’t throw it up—my shoulder is 
broken,” answered the robber. 

I happened to have a fish-line in my pocket, 
one end of which I threw into the chasm. 

** Tie your pistol to this line,” I added; ‘‘ and 
I will haul it out.” 

I heard him moving in the gully, and I crept 
forward to a point where I could see him. He 
was tying the pistol to the fish-line. 

*¢ Pull it up,” said he. 

I drew up the revolver, and put it in my 
pocket. I then dropped down the line again, 
and directed him to send up his other pistol. 
He persisted that he had only one, and I told 
him to send up his cartridges, and any knife 
he had about him. He attached a box of car- 
tridges, and a small bowie-knife to the line, 
which I drew up. 

“Now come up yourself,” said Mr. Brad- 
shaw. ‘But I want you to understand, if you 
attempt any treachery you are a dead man.” 

“TI can’t get up,” replied the robber. ‘* My 
shoulder is broken.” 

“If his shoulder is broken, he can’t very 
well shin up that rope,”’ I added. 


**How shall we get him out?” asked the 
sheriff. 
‘“‘We can take him off in the boat,” I re- 


plied. ‘Indeed, that’s the only way we can 
get him out, unless we hoist him out with his 
line.” 

‘*As we must return to Centreport in the 
boat, that will be the easiest way,” replied the 
sheriff. 

I crossed the chasm on the trunk of the tree, 
and, after a short consultation with the sheriff, 
it was agreed that he should remain on the 
bluff, and ‘see that the robber did not escape 
while we were bringing up the Belle, and that 
I should go with Tom, and take him on board 
at the place where he had landed. If we both 
left the bluff, he might still be smart enough 
to escape, in spite of his injury. 

I hastened down the path, and hailing Tom, 
was soon on board of the Belle. I told the 
skipper we had damaged the robber so that he 
was willing to surrender, and had given up 
his pistol, which I exhibited. By the time we 
reached the point in the gully where the Raven 
had grounded, the robber had arrived there, 
and the sheriff at the point on the bluff above 
him. On the way, I had loaded all the barrels 
of the robber’s revolver, and held it in my 
hand. But the desperado seemed to be very 
badly injured, and I was obliged to help him 
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into the boat. He seated himself opposite me, 
and I put his travelling-bag in the cuddy. 

Pushing off, Tom headed the Belle out into 
the lake, in order to take a tack so as to reach 
the foot of the path, and receive the sheriff 
on board. Under the lee of the Raven, the 
skipper put the helm down, and I went for- 
ward to clear away the jib. While I was thus 
occupied, the robber made a sudden spring at 
Tom, and taking him up in his arms, tossed 
him into the lake. The deed was done in the 
twinkling of aneye. The robber then made 
a leap towards me. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SIR OHRISTOPHER WREN. 


BY ADELAIDE WETMORE. 


ANY who are favored with the highest 

natural abilities, toil with energy, yet 
fail to accomplish their ends, or are not per- 
mitted to see the fruit of their labors; but it 
was not so with Sir Christopher Wren. His 
life was one of almost unceasing study and 
toil, but was crowned with the highest success 
and honor. 

He was the son of Dr. Christopher Wren, 
Dean of Windsor, and was born at East 
Knoyle, Wiltshire, England, October 20, 1632. 
In early youth his health was very feeble, and, 
in fact, throughout his whole life he suffered 
from physical weakness; but his mind was 
quick and vigorous, and at the age of thirteen 
he was spoken of as a “‘ prodigy in all the 
general sciences.” At an early age he showed 
extraordinary genius for mathematics, and 
through life had such a fondness for this study 
that it might almost be called his favorite 
re-creation, and in mathematical acquirements 
he was considered second only to Newton. 

But it was his genius as an architect that 
gave him his world-wide fame. During the 
reign of Elizabeth, much attention had been 
paid to architecture, but during the civil war it 
had been neglected. At this time the interest 
was revived; but few architects were to be 
found. Young Wren’s abilities being known, 
he was sent on the continent. He spent a year 
there in close study, and returned, as he said, 
‘with all France on paper.” 

The first work given him was the restoration 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He made two plans 
for it, and while the committee were quarrel- 
ling over which should be adopted, the great 
fire of 1666 swept away the Cathedral. 

This fire opened a wide field for Wren’s 
genius. The first work intrusted to him was 
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the rebuilding of the city. Every year it is 
more and more lamented that his plan, which 
embraced wide streets and frequent squares, 
was not adopted; but the close, crooked alleys 
semed to suit better the narrow prejudice of 
the Londoners, so that at last the burned dis- 
trict was rebuilt nearly as before. 

He designed fifty-four churches, to fill the 
places of those burned, the Royal Exchange, 
the Monument, Temple Bar, and large addi- 
tions to Hampton Court, the Palace of St. 
James, Windsor Castle, Westminster Abbey, 
and Salisbury Cathedral, besides many private 
houses for the nobility. 

But the object on which he spent his best 
efforts and energies was the new St. Paul’s, 
and the failure to carry out his favorite plan 
was the greatest trial of his life. This plan 
was a Greek cross, with a dome as large as 
St. Peter’s. But the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., insisted upon an entirely differ- 
ent plan. Wren is said to have shed tears 
when the decision was made known; but, 
though his own taste and judgment were dis- 
regarded, yet he superintended the building 
for thirty-five years, with untiring, pains- 
taking care, and received for his services 
the paltry sum of two hundred pounds a 
year. In all cases his remuneration was very 
meagre; but he toiled for the improvement of 
art, and success in it was his dearest reward. 

He was the author of many books. He 
wrote on astronomy, navigation, the building 
of ships, harbors, forts, &c. He wrote several 
treatises on magnetic pneumatic instruments, 
and, singularly enough, on almost all subjects 
but architecture. He was also the originator 
of many valuable inventions, such as the art 
of engraving in mezzotinto, methods of draw- 
ing in perspective, the wheel barometer, &c. 

He was knighted by Charles II. The last 
years of his life were spent at Hampton 
Court. He died in the ninety-first year of 
his age, and was buried at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. A plain, black marble slab marks his 
tomb. Underneath his name are these 


words : — 
“Would you see his monument, 
Look around.” 


Many other buildings of London are monu- 
ments of Sir Christopher Wren’s genius and 
patient toil. 

His son wrote a full and beautiful memoir 
of his father’s life and works, in a book called 
‘“‘Parentalia,” closing with these touching 
words: ‘** It was the will of the omnipotent 
Author and Dispenser of all things to release 
him from this mortal state, and to invest him 
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with immortality, on the 25th of February, 
1723.” : 

This short sketch gives a very meagre ac- 
count of what this distinguished man accom- 
plished; but it is sufficient to quicken us all to 
persevering effort, for even Sir Christopher 
Wren’s great genius would have wrought little 
good to himself or others, had it not been for 
his application and diligence. The day before 
his death he commenced to study a new work 
on mathematics, thus showing that he never 
considered himself too old to learn. 


—_.——_ 


LADY LUNA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE 
WILDERMUTH. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
T was Christmas. A stately tree, with lights, 
and golden nuts, and sugar stars, and candy 

figures, made the room bright as daylight; 
and@what a merry group of children pressed 
around the table! There was such music as 
Gerda had never yet heard! A little fellow 
was beating lustily a new drum, with his 
mouth full of peppermints; a larger boy was 
scraping a violin, and a little girl singing a 
touching song as she rocked her new doll to 
sleep. One must have been drowsy to be able 
to sleep there. There was a round-headed 
urchin that loaded his little express wagon so 
full that it upset with a great clatter every 
time, and a little red-cheeked maiden keeping 
school with her new A B C book, and crying 
loudly because her dollies would not under- 
stand her. The mother held a little one in 
her arms, that kept reaching after the lights, 
and crying out for the goodies. This was a 
new world for Gerda; she did not feel how 
cold the night was, and ,Lady Luna had 
thrown her mantle around her. She looked 
in until the noise subsided, the little maiden 
fell asleep among her scholars, and the other 
children gathered around the mother at the 
piano, and joined in a Christmas hymn. 

Gerda had not “before looked so into the 
child world. Lady Luna took her out only 
by night, when the children are at rest. Her 
eyes were filled with tears as the boat again 
turned homeward. 

‘‘ Ah!” said she, ‘‘ it is here that you would 
like to remain — is it not?” 

But Gerda answered, softly, — 

‘What should I do among these children? 
They are merry and happy; they do not need 
me, and I have been so long alone I should be 
a stranger among them.” 
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Soon came.the spring; and, one evening, as 
they sailed out, the boat rested over a moss- 
grown hill on thesea-shore. The waves roared 
and broke on the rocks, as by Gerda’s home. 
On the hill sat a lady, with a gentle, pale face, 
much like Lady Luna’s. 
sadly, — 


She sang, low and 


“ The cold waves of the sea 
Rise with murmuring swell ; 
Dark billows, in silence, 

Roll in toward the shore ; 
Ah, tell me, thou night wind, 
Of husband and child ; — 


“ If under the palm trees, 
So far, they now dream ; 
Or in the still ocean 
They sleep the last sleep. 
The night hides all from us ! 
God give them soft rest !”’ 


Then she stood up, covered her face, as though 
she was softly weeping, and went down the 
hill. The boat followed her as she went 
through the bushes to a plain that lay behind 
the hill. Through an ivy-grown gate @ind 
pretty flower garden was the path to a neat, 
little house. 

Gerda looked through the window into a 
modest apartment, where the lady had just 
lighted a lamp. She was all alone. A still 
atmosphere of peace seemed to dwell in the 
room. A piano, a lute, beautiful pictures on 
the walls, that represented sea life in all its 
forms, and bright, fragrant flowers, were the 
only ornaments of the room. There was no 
sound and no trace of the presence of children 
in the blameless order of the apartment; only 
under the portrait of a handsome, light-haired 
boy were arranged a boy’s playthings —a 
drum, a wooden sword, a little ship, an em- 
broidered flag, in perfect order, not thrown 
there by the rough hand ofa boy. The moth- 
er regarded them with a sorrowful look. 

Gerda could not look long enough into the 
quiet room, and, as Lady Luna turned the 
boat away, begged her, — 

‘*O, let me see where the pretty boy sleeps 
to whom the toys belong!” 

‘He sleeps far from here$’’ said Lady Luna, 
with asad smile. ‘It is more than two years 
since the boy went on his first sea voyage with 
this father, and it will soon be two years since 
their ship went to pieces on the cliff where 
your father’s castle stands. But every even- 
ing and every morning the mother seats her- 
self on the hill by the sea, to look for the ship 
‘that will bring back her husband and child.” 

“Take me home,” said Gerda, sobbing. 
“ But, dear Lady Luna, bring me here once 
more.” 
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The Queen of the Moon promised her to 
do so. 

It was a bright day, but it was never very 
light in the castle. Judith sat in the room, 
spinning, and Gerda near her. She thought 
of the poor mother, and the boy who was 
killed here on the cliff, and of her father’s 
strange, gloomy manner. 

‘*Tell me, Judith,” she began, ‘‘ when the 
men hang out the light in the storm for the 
poor people on the ship, why are they not 
saved?” 

‘* Because the ship must go to pieces on our 
rocks,” said Judith, with a gloomy smile. 
‘¢ The lantern can only lead the sailors astray, 
for they think they will be safe here.” 

‘¢ But why, then, do they hang it out?” asked 
the child, terrified. 

‘“* When the sailors are dead, the rich ship’s 
cargo belongs to thy father and his comrades,” 
answered the old woman. 

‘*Ah! tell me,” cried the frightened child, 
‘¢ what is, then, my father?” 

‘* A robber! God help thee, poor child!” 

Gerda did not exactly know what that was, 
but thought it must be something shocking, 
and covered her face. 

“It broke thy mother’s heart, poor thing! 
Would to Heaven that thou wert with her! I 
would not remain another hour in this den of 
thieves; I would go into the cloister,’”’ said 
Judith. 

‘*O, take me with you!” begged Gerda. 

‘“‘T cannot; when thou art older thy father 
will take thee out in the world, live splendidly 
with his stolen money, and make thee a grand 
lady.” 

Gerda shook her head gently, but said not 
a word more; she would not remain here. 
Earlier than usual she crept into her little 
room, to await Lady Luna. She took with 
her nothing but the red velvet cap, and sat 
with it in the window, quietly waiting. 

As she had besought her, Lady Luna took 
her to the hill by the sea, where the mother 
sat watching for her child. As she turned 
towards her house, Gerda said, — 

‘¢Let me remain here; here I shall not be 
alone. I will be a child to this poor mother.” 

Lady Luna smilingly folded her veil around 
her, and softly, softly the boat sank towards 
the earth. Gerda slept. 

It was morning — a bright, clear morning. 
The sun had dispersed the fog that arose from 
the sea, the breakers roared and foamed as 
ever; but beyond lay the ocean like a clear 
mirror. White sea gulls flew over, and now 
and then stirred the surface with their wings; 
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cool breezes blew towards the shore, like greet- 
ings from the distant lands on the other side 
the water. 

Still and slowly went Mrs. Seymour, the 
dweller in the pretty country-house, her daily 
path up the hill. She looked far out on every 
side, as far as her eyes could see. Nowhere 
a sail; and, with a low sigh, she seated her- 
self on the mossy stone, her usual resting- 
place. But what lay in the dewy grass at her 
feet? A child in deep sleep, and holding 
fast in her little hand a boy’s cap, red, with 
a white feather. The mother recognized the 
cap. She snatched it from the sleeping child, 
and looked at the initials marked inside with 
silk. ‘Arthur, my child! O, where is he?” 
cried she, and looked around to see if the 
boy’s bright, handsome face would not peep 
out at her from behind some bush, as he often 
used to do. 

Gerda awoke, and looked at the mother 
with pitying eyes. 

‘*Dost thou know, child, where my boy is?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

Gerda pointed towards the sea. ‘He has 
slept there for many months,” said she, gen- 
tly. And the mother, weeping, hid her face 
with her hands. Alas! she had already known 
it well, but would not believe; so it was as if 
her loved ones had been to-day taken from her. 

She wept long in silence, till her eyes fell 
again on the child. 

‘*But whence comest thou, little one? and 
hast thou known my boy?” 

**No,” said Gerda, sadly; ‘‘he sleeps in the 
sea by our castle; I have only found his cap.” 

The mother was too much absorbed in her 
sorrow to ask any more questions about the 
strange, sudden appearance of the child. She 
took her by the hand, and led her slowly home, 
the boy’s cap still in her hand. 

At home she still wept bitterly. Gerda sat 
quietly at her feet. The questions of the as- 
tonished servant first brought the little girl 
again to the lady’s mind, 

‘““Whence comest thou, little one?” 

‘Far from here — from our castle.” 

** And how didst thou come?” 

‘In a little boat,” said Gerda, who felt a 
little shyness about relating her sail with Lady 
Luna. More than this the lady and the ser- 
vant could not win from her, and at last con- 
tented themselves with the improbable suppo- 
sition that the child had come ashore from 
some ship, and been left through an over- 
sight. 

“Wilt thou stay with me?” asked the lone- 
ly mother. 
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“*O, willingly, willingly!” said Gerda, with 
beaming eyes. c 

So now Gerda became the child of this quiet, 
peaceful house. Mrs. Seymour and the trusty 
Jane soon found that it made the little girl 
sad to question her about the past; and they 
learned to look upon her as a little daughter 
sent by Heaven to comfort the poor mother. 

A noisy child would have disturbed the 
sad lady, but Gerda’s quiet ways did her good, 
and she soon became as dear to her as an own 
child. The poor woman, distracted by the 
year of suspense, now that she knew the sad 
certainty, felt a calm resignation and trust 
steal over her. 

A very quiet life Gerda led in this pleasant 
dwelling; but it was good for her, and her 
pale cheeks soon had a tinge of rose in them. 
She was not accustomed to toys, like other 
children, and did not care forthem. There 
were pretty picture books of Arthur’s, with 
wonderful flowers and trees, and birds of for- 
eign countries; with these she would amuse 
herself for hours. But she liked best to sit on 
her little cricket at the feet of her mother, as 
she already called Mrs. Seymour, and hear her 
tell about her merry, handsome boy; how 
high-spirited he was, and yet so good and 
obedient; how his father had early accus- 
tomed him to the sea, and delighted in his 
undaunted courage; how already, in his tenth 
year, he went out alone in his little boat, with 
its red flag; and finally, in his twelfth year, 
his father had taken him on his first voyage, 
which had also proved his last. The mother 
was ¢never weary of telling of the day of his 
departure; how he sprang back again from 
the ship to kiss her once more; and then she 
would cry, and Gerda with her. 

They still went together, on pleasant even- 
ings, to the hill by the sea; but they looked 
no more out on the water. They looked up- 
ward till the golden stars came out, and then 
imagined that from the brightest and most 
beautiful the father and son were looking 
down upon them. 

Gerda thought, too, often of her father, and, 
since she had learned to pray, prayed heartily 
that God would lead him from his wild, sinful 
ways, into peace. 

But Gerda and the mother did not always 
weep and mourn the dead; they spent also 
many bright and cheerful hours in their quiet 
dwelling. The house was surrounded by a 
pretty flower garden, that was an endless de- 
light to Gerda, who till now had known hard- 
ly any flower except the mountain pink. The 
flowers were all her dear children; she knew 
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how many buds each plant had, and could 
hardly await the morning to see again if any 
were newly blossomed. She made all sorts 
of ingenious little huts and tents of broad 
leaves, to shade them when the sun was too 
hot, and went, untiringly, with her little can 
to the spring for water to refresh her pets. 

She loved the little birds, too; not in cages, 
—she had too much sympathy for the little 
things, — but in the shrubbery behind the 
garden, it was so still. There, as yet, no rude 
hand had disturbed the harmless bird life; 
there they built their nests, and twittered, and 
sang, and flew merrily about. Gerda had a 
seat between two trees, and on the branches 
she had hung little baskets of grain. She 
would sit there and watch the birds, as they 
flew busily around, pecked at the grain, and 
carried home the bits of straw to build their 
nests. She knew where the nests were; she 
watched the little ones hold up their bills for 
the food the old bird brought; and, so gentle 
were her tread and manner, that the birds lost 
all fear, and would light on her curly head, 
and pick crumbs out of her hand. 

But the mother did not let Gerda grow up 
among the birds and flowers alone. She took 
her with her far from the pretty house, the 
garden and spring, into the neighboring vil- 
lages, where the poor and sick knew well 
the lovely lady in black. 

Gerda was so shy about meeting other chil- 
dren that she would rather have remained at 
home; but the mother knew how to make the 
going pleasant for her. Now she would help 
her make a dress for a little, half-clothed 
baby; now she would prepare a cooling drink 
for the sick girl she had seen lying on her 
bed with parched lips; now she would bring 
a gay picture-book to rejoice the heart of the 
little boy who had gathered such fine straw- 
berries for her. So quite gradually she be- 
came accustomed to people, and won their 
love by her goodness. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


Tue vanity of Cicero has often been 
censured because he was continually boasting 
of his great deeds for his country; but one 
writer defends him, saying that there is no 
vanity in exulting in the performance of our 


duties. If Cicero had boasted that he was 
the most eloquent orator of his age, the same 
writer admits, he would have displayed the 
most unpardonable vanity, ‘‘ because nothing 
is more disgusting than to boast of our intel- 
lectual powers.” J 
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SCRIPTURE RIDDLE. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


IRST, a tree of Judea, with bright crimson 

flower, 

Rich foliage, and sweet-flavored fruit for its 
dower, 

Whose boughs once gave shelter to Israel’s 
king, 

While his son’s strange exploit hasted tri- 
umph to bring. 


Then, a tree of less beauty, but valued for 
strength, 

’Neath whose wide-spreading shade slept this 
same king, at length 

(With his son laid beside him), that strange, 
dreamless sleep, 

O’er whose unbroken silence its boughs might 
well weep. 


Next, a tree of rare growth, whose leaves 
(circling round 

Its tall, graceful trunk) bend in curves towards 
the ground, 

Half hiding rich fruit in great clusters between, 

A harvest of wealth ’mid the masses of green — 

A strange seat of justice! but under ¢h7s tree 

Lived a person of wisdom, who counsel gave, 
free. 


Next, a tree whose great value is well under- 
stood, 

Highly prized as a perfume, so fragrant its 
wood; 

A tree that is honored, in pure Scripture word, 

As the tree which was planted by hand of the 
Lord. 


Then, a tree which was used by a king, when 
he strayed, 

The palace he dwelt in, and temple he made; 

Whose word, if we judge of its mention with 
gold 

And ‘stones that are precious,” must high 
value hold. 


Last, a part of a tree which once more value 
knew 

Than all trees of its kind which before it e’er 
grew, 

For it held a great miracle close in its breast, 

Till unlocked in strange beauty all hearts were 
impressed, 

And acknowledged a power which forever 
must be 

Linked fast in their minds with ¢hat part of a 
tree. 


Place these six initials together, and frame 
A tree which a prophet has mentioned by name. 
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THE HYPOCHONDRIAO. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — SquirE Croupy, a Farmer ; 
Joun and Josian Croupy, his Sons ; ZEKE 
CoRNSTALK avd Pat MULLEN, Farm Help. 


Scene. — Room in Squire Croupy’s House. 
Lounge or Sofa at back, centre. Chairs, 
right and left. Costumes rough and plain. 


Enter, R., JouN and Jostan Crovupy. 


Fo4n. This is bad business, sir. 

Fosiak. Bad! I never was so provoked in 
my life! Such a splendid haying day, and 
when we should all be in the field, dad must 
up and have one of his tantrums! 

Fohn. It is provoking, but then he cannot 
help being sick. 

Fostah. Sick! He’s as well as I am; this is 
the third time he has set the house in an up- 
roar, and the whole neighborhood in a com- 
motion, by declaring he is dying. It’s all 
nonsense! His pulse is regular, his tongue 
clear, his face ruddy, and his lungs in excel- 
lent condition. 

Croupy. (Outside, very loud.) 
I'm going! I tell you I’m going! 

Fostakh. Do you hear that? Does that 
sound like weak lungs? He’s got what they 
call the ‘‘hypos”! That’s what’s the matter! 


I tell you 


Enter Pat, R. 


Pat. Begorra! it’s kilt intirely is the squire! 
and it’s my opinion — my opinion, mind, that 
he can’t live from one ind of the bid to the 
other. 

Fostak. Well, never mind your opinion; 
you just run for Dr. Gridley. 

Pat. To be sure I will. (Starts and re- 
turns.) Will I ax him, would he bring a 
stomach-pump? 

Fosiak. No, no; youll ax him nothing! 
Come; hurry, hurry! 

Pat. To be sure I will. (Starts and re- 
turns.) If he’s not at home, what will I tell 
him? 

Fosiak. Tell him you’re a donkey, with my 
compliments. 

Pat. ‘‘Tell him you’re a donkey, with my 
compliments.” To be sure I will; to be sure 
I will. [Exit, L. 

Fokn. What’s the use of sending for Dr. 
Gridley? He’ll only laugh at him. 
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Fosiah. I know it; but if we don’t send _ 
him, dad will call us unfeeling. 

Enter ZEKE, R. 

Zeke. Consarn it, boys, ain’t we never 
going to git started? I’ve had them are cattle 
yoked more’n an hour. 

Fosiah. Can't help it, Zeke; dad’s got an- 
other of his blue spells; declares he’s going 
to die right off. 

Zeke. No! Well, that’s bad; right in the 
middle of haying, too! Well, he is the most 
unlucky chap about getting up his dying days 
that ever I did see! I thought last night, 
when he was pilin’ in cold pork and taters at 
such a smashin’ rate, there’d be trouble in his 
insides afore mornin’. But I guess it ain’t 
nothin’ discouragin’. Gin him a blue pill, 
and he’ll be all right. 

Fosiah. Can’t get him to take anything; 
he declares he’s had a forerunner in the night 
that his time is come, and it’s no use trying to 
cure him. 

Zeke. Forerunner? Well, I guess he has! 
The nightmare! He’s an old fusser! I'd like 
to have the doctorin’ on him once! 

Fosiah. What would you do? 

Zeke. Well, I’d scare him, so that he would 
indefinitely postpone his dying day, I reckon! 
I tell you, boys, you don’t get anxious enough 
about him. 

Fosiah. Anxious! Why, we’ve just sent for 
Dr. Gridley. 

Zeke. Pshaw! he won’t do no good, no- 
how. You want a leetle common sense here; 
that’s all. If the old gentleman thinks he’s 
goin’ to die, humor him, and kinder help him 
along. 

Fokn. 
him? 

Zeke. No, no! kinder jine in with him, 
and make him believe you think he’s going! 
He won't be so anxious to go, I reckon. 

Fosiah. But I don’t understand you. 


Enter Pat, L. 

Pat. It’s all up! The doctor’s gone to Bos- 
ton, and won’t be back till night. But I left 
your message, sure. 

Fosiak. That’s very unfortunate. 

Zeke. It’s jest the thing! You'll jest come 
with me. [I'll find you a doctor, and we'll 
have the squire all right and tight in a jiffy! 
Come along. [Zxeunt ZEKE and JosiAn, L. 

Sohn. Now, what’s Zeke got in his head? 

Pat. Faix, I don’t know; but I mind he 
scratches it often! 

Croupy. (Outside, R.) John! Si! are you 


Help him along! What, murder 





going to leave me here to die alone? 
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Enter Croury, R. He ts wrapped ina large 
blanket, with a red night-cap on his head. 


Is this my reward, after all I’ve done for you, 
ungrateful scamps! (Lies down on sofa.) 
O, dear, my head! I’m going, I tell you! 
You won't see your poor old father no more! 

Sohn. Be easy, father; the doctor will soon 
be here. 

Pat. Be aisy, squire; the doctor’ll put you 
out of your misery to-morrow. 

Croupfy. Easy! Howcan you talk so, when 
you know I’m going from you! I tell you I 
had a forerunner last night. I distinctly saw 
a white horse standing in front of our house! 

Fokn. So did I. It was Zeke Cornstalk’s 
Brimstone. 

Croup~y. O, how can you trifle with the 
feelings of a dying man! O, my back! I 
téil you it was a forerunner. 

Pat. Faith, it was the coach from Cran- 
berry jist; that’s a four-runner. 

Croupy. Shut up, you heathen! 
head, my head! 


Enter Josian, L. 


Fostak. Now, father, we'll soon have you 
all right. I’ve found a new doctor. 

Croupy. All right. How can you be so 
unfeeling! O, my side! I tell you, I’m going 
fast! My sands of life are nearly run out! 

Pat. Begorra, they be mighty quick sands! 
But no matter. You'll soon reach hard 
ground, and rist aisy! 

Croupy. Shut up, Pat, or I'll break every 
bone in your body! 

* Pat. How weak and fable he is, to be sure! 


O, my 


Enter Zeke, L., disguised; green spectacles, 
a broad-brimmed hat, and long linen coat 
buttoned up to his chin. 


Zeke. How are you all to-day? Don’t rise. 
I’m Dr. Killumquick, M. D., Medical Doctor; 
Deploma in Latin; Tempus Fugit, Multum in 
Parvo, E Pluribus Unum, Erin go Bragh! 

Pat. Arrah! ‘*My countryman, and yet I 
know him not.” The top of the morning — 

Croupy. Shut up, you confounded nuisance! 
O, my head! My back! O, my sides! 

Zeke. We'll fix you all right! I’m the man 
for your money. Give me your hand. Gra- 
cious, what a pulse! — Forty, fifty, sixty, sev- 
enty, eighty, one hundred, one hundred and 
twenty! Badcase! Bad case! 

Croupy. You don’t say so! 

Zeke. Silence! Don’t speak! Don’t move! 
Let me see your tongue. Gracious, what a 
tongue! Bad case! 

Croupy. You don’t mean it! 
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Zeke. Shut up! Let me see your face. 
Turn it this way. Look at that nose! Gra- 
cious, what a nose! It’s no use! Your min- 
utes are numbered! In ten you'll be a dead 
man! 

Croupy. You don’t say so! O, dear! 

Fostak. You're not serious, doctor? 

Zeke. Serious! Do you dare insult me! Is 
this the time to trifle when a human being is 
standing on the verge of the grave! Look at 
that nose! It has the true signs of porko- 
pavia! 

Pat. Porkopavia, is it! Faith, I thought 
it was the true sign of whiskey! 

Zeke. If you have any parting words to 
give that old man, be quick; for in ten min- 
utes you will be orphans! 

Fosiah. Is it possible! 

Fokn. I cannot realize it! 

Pat. Faix, norI. Will I be an orphan too 
— d’ye think? 

Zeke. (Draws JOSIAH and JOHN down front.) 
There, I’ve done my part. Do yours as well, 
and you'll hear no more of*dying! 

[Exit, L. 

Fosiah. (Taking out his handkerchief.) 
John! 

Fohn. (Taking out his handkerchief.) Si! 

Fosiah. I never — expected — to see this — 
day! (Blows his nose.) 

Fohn. Nomore—didI! (Blows his nose.) 

Pat. (Takes out his ragged handkerchief, 
looks at each of them, then blows his nose vio- 
lently.) It’s a tirrible blow, sure! 

Fosiak. He wasa kind father. (More hand- 
herchief business.) 

Fokn. So liberal, so indulgent, so fond of 
us! (Ditto.) 

Pat. And so fond of parates! (Ditto.) O, 
musha, musha! O, dear! 

(Croupy raises his head and shakes his fist 
at Pat.) 

Fostak. Well, I suppose we must make the 
best of it. He shall have a handsome funeral. 

Fohn. Yes, indeed, he shall — a dozen car- 
riages at least. 

Pat. And a hearse. Don’t forget the 
hearse, boys; for the ould gintleman was 
very fond of riding by himself. 

Fosiak. John, did lawyer Sneak make a 
will for him? 

Fohn. I think not, Si. 

Pat. Ov coorse not; the squire had a will 
ov his own. 

Fokn. No, he told me all the property was 
to be equally divided between you and me. 

Fostak. How considerate! Well, John, you 
shall have the meadow near the stream, and 
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I'll take the field that runs to the foot of the 
hill. (Croupy groans.) 

Sohn. Poor old man, he’s going fast. That’s 
very fair, Si; and as you’re going to be mar- 
ried, you may keep this house, and I'll take 
the store at the Corner. (CRoupPy groans.) 

Pat. That’s satisfactory. The ould gintle- 
man says yis. 

Fosiah. And there’s the cattle: there’ll be 
no trouble about dividing them. Then there’s 
the horses: no trouble about them, only give 
me the brown mare “ Jessie,” and I'll be quite 
satisfied. (CROUPY groans.) 

Pat. That was the ould gintleman’s favor- 
ite. He don’t quite like that. 

Fohn. No, no. Father said I was to have 
that. 

Fosiak. What’s father got to say about it, 
any way? I’m the eldest, and I’m going to 
have Jessie. 

Fohn. Then you'll have to fight me; for if 
there is any law in the state, I’ll have her. 

Pat. Aisy, b’ys, aisy; don’t disturb the ould 
gintleman. 

Fosiah. John Croupy, I'll have Jessie, if I 
have to sell everything to fight you. She is 
nine by right. 

Fohn. It’s no such thing. Father intended 
her for me, and mine she shall be. (Croupry 
sits up.) 

Enter ZEKE, L. 

Zeke. Hallo, boys! what’s the matter? 

Pat. Faith, only a wee bit of a shindy! It’s 
all about the brown mare Jessie. 

Fosiah. Which belongs to me. 

Fohn. No, sir; to me. 

Zeke. O, pshaw! quarrelling about that 
little ** Jessie”! Why, she’s a slow coach, any 
way ! 

Fosiah. She's the fastest trotter in the place, 
and you know it. 

Zeke. I don’t know any such thing! Why, 
my Brimstone can beat her on a five-mile 
stretch all to pieces! 

Fosiah. He can’t do it. 

Fohn. No, sir; the horse can’t be found 
that can beat our Jessie. 

Zeke. P’r’aps it can’t! P’r’aps it can’t! 
But I'll bet you four barrels of Baldwins ag’in 
a barrel of the old man’s cider he'll do it easy. 
(Croupy jumps up, very excited.) 

Croupy. Take him up, Si; take him up! 
Don’t be skeered! I'll stand the cider! 

Fosiak. Why, father — 

Fokn. Good gracious! 

Pat. Bedad, here’s an eruption! 

Zeke. Why, squire, they told me you were 
dying! 
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Fostak. Lie down instantly, father; the 
doctor has given you up! 

Pat. Lie down, squire, and die like a gin- 
tleman! 

Croupy. I shan’t do anything of the kind. 
Zeke Cornstalk, if you want to bet that Brim- 
stone ag’in my Jessie, come on! 

Fostak. Father, you're in no condition to 
drive; you are very sick. 

Croupy. No, I ain’t. Do you suppose I’m 
going to lie there while you’re dividin’ my 
property? Nota bit of it! I’m going to stop 
round here, and look after things a bit longer; 
and if anybody objects, just speak out. 

Fosiak. What will Dr. Killumquick say? 

Zeke. He'll say the squire is about right; 
for I am Dr. Killumquick! 

Croupy. You Dr. Killumquick? 

Zeke. Yes; if you don't believe it, look at 
my diploma in Latin. Tempus fugit, multum 
in parvo — 

Croupy. Stop! 
among you. 

Pat. That’s true for you, squire; but it’s 
tit for tat; for you’ve given us a great disap- 
p’intment by your own tomfoolery. 

Croup~y. And so you are Dr. Killumquick? 
Well, you've given me an awful scare, and, I 
rather think, cured me of any desire to try it 
on again. 

Zeke. I hope you won't, squire; for it’s not 
a part of our life that needs rehearsing. 
** Keep a stiff upper lip, and never say die.” 
That's a good motto. 

Croupy. First rate, Zeke; and I'll try and 
live up to it. 

Fosiak. That's right, father; and now let’s 
get to the field; and after work to-night, you 
and Zeke shall try the paces of Brimstone 
and Jessie. 

Croupy. I'm ready for him. Jessie’s the 
girl for me! 

Pat. I say, squire, the nightmare was a 
little too much for you last night! 

Croupy. I believe it was, Pat. 

Pat. Then here’s hopin’ that between the 
nightmare and the brown mare, you'll prove 
the brown mare to be the bist horse; and 
that you’ll live foriver, to show the world you 
can die like a gintleman! 


You’ve been fooling me 


—— In 1364 the Royal Library of France did 


not exceed twenty volumes. At present the 
Imperial Library — it will become the Royal 
one again if there is ever another French 
king — is fast approaching the almost incred- 
ible number of two millions of volumes. ./ 
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ANSWERS. 

98. (A bird) T (hat) (cans in G) & (one) 
(T’s in G) (nought minus n) (tube) (E) 
(maid) (2’s in G) —A bird that can ,sing 
and won’t sing, ought to be made to sing. 
99. 1. Bristol. 2. Edisto. 3. Rouen. 4. 
Lomond. 5. Idaho. 6. Nankin — BERLIN, 
Lonpon. 100. Straw-color. 101. Wolftown. 
102. Because it has a Brand-on. 103. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. 104. (Time on O) (fat 
hens) — Timon of Athens. 105. Customer. 
106. Lehigh (ell = 5-4) (Ehigh). 107. Perch. 
108. Cod. 109. Pike. 110. Shark. 111. Shad. 
112. Sardine. 


PuZZLE. 

114. Whole, I am a relation; behead me, 
and I am what some people have to pay; cur- 
tail me, and I am what greenbacks are at; 
now transpose my last, and I am a knock; 
curtail again, and I am a relation. 

Jersey Boy. 





Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


115. My first is in duck, but not in goose; 
My second is in lion, but not in moose; 
My third is in bantam, but not in chick; 
My fourth is in bin, but not in rick; 
My fifth is in hen, but not in fowl; 
My sixth is in saucer, but not in bowl. 
My whole is very often acceptable. 

Puot D. ROLLE. 


REBus. 


Avec-P1EpDs. 


117. Suffix to a part of the body, and get 
to acquire. 118. Suffix to relations, and get 
gentle. 119. Suffix to pale, and get want. 
120. Suffix to one means of conveyance, and 
get another. 121. Suffix to a metal, and get 
very small. 122. Suffix to a resinous sub- 
stance, and get a weed. 123. Suffix to a body 
of water, and get a marine animal. 

DEACON. 


124. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


O-4+>nOL 


ANAGRAMS. 


126. No more stars. 127: 
128. Comical trade. 129. 
Specs & DextTER. 


125. Ten teapots. 
Made in pint pots. 
Then leap. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


130. Transpose a river of the west, and ob- 
tain a surname. HERBERT. 
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OUR BOYS 








N ONSIEUR & DOWNSEY took an odd 
~ way to link our name with the years 
1869 and 1870; but we will let them tell it. 
‘Just at the last minute of 1869 we both wrote 
‘Oliver,’ and at the first minute of 1870 we 
wrote ‘Optic.’” We hope they do not often sit 
up so late, but as they made us keep them com- 
pany, what can we say?—It is not always pos- 
sible to announce in our pages all the ‘* accept- 
ed” or ‘‘ declined” head work; should we do so, 
there would often be room for nothing else, our 
young friends are so generous with their con- 
tributions; and then, all the puzzles, &c., that 
are found in our pages, of course have been 
accepted, and those that never do appear, 
why, they must belong to the other class. 

Dexter, and a few others, want more space 
given to head work. It seems to us that a 
page a week is a pretty good quantity; but 
we will think about it.— Wall Street has our 
thanks for his kind note, puzzles included. 
— Next we come to a capital letter from a ten- 
year-old, *‘ way down in Tennessee,” who takes 
the Magazine, has a little bantam hen, anda 
kind grandfather down in Maine, who has 
been sending him the Magazine until the little 
fellow subscribes for it himself. We like just 
such grandpas and grandsons. — Keystone is 
good at guessing. — Few little girls nine 
years old write prettier letters than Lizzie 
Abbott, and we shall be glad to hear from 
her again. 

Specs looks sharp after those of our friends 
who break their own rules in rebus making: 
who's hit now?— Our publishers have a 
Premium List ready for those who want it; 
here’s your chance to see what you can get for 
working for the Magazine; send for it.— 
Sixty-two cents will purchase the numbers of 
the Magazine containing any story except 
Starry Flag; if postage is to be prepaid at 
this office, send seventy-eight cents. — Our 
Chicago Alli Gator skates! — One more 
nephew, Harry, of Whitinsville: how our re- 
lations do increase! 

Ski has twenty-two readers for the Maga- 
zine; nothing cloudy about tha¢ sky ! — Hunki 
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Dori is once more heard from, bright as ever. 
— Time only will tell how Lord Palsgrave 
turns out. — It is nodisgrace to work, Ski, and 
your friend who thinks it is has wrong ideas; 
industry and honest labor are always honor- 
able, while idleness is always disgraceful. — 
Lee & Shepard send covers for fifty cents. — 
Good for you, Alex; ink, penmanship, and 
composition commendable. — Atlantic Cable, 
Salem Cross Roads, Pa., Box 130, wants sam- 
ples of amateur papers. — Bostet will hear 
from some of his head work before long. 

The best way we can remedy Phol D. Rolle’s 
troubles is to give him another chance in print; 
will that satisfy? — F. U. N. changes his name 
to Ralph Rambler. — Those of our boys and 
girls who think Oliver Optic is in Europe are 
greatly mistaken; he will not go till summer 
time, and meanwhile he reads every letter that 
comes to him, and watches over his family as 
zealously as ever. — Puzzler will be welcome, 
and need not hesitate to send to us. —Ira 
Bradley & Co., of Boston, publish the book 
inquired for by Constant Reader. — Credo is 
not a story book, but, as its name signifies 
(Credo — J believe), is a religious book for 
adults, telling what the author believes, and 
why he believes it.— All right, Eugene S. 
Brown; letter and money came safely, and 
Magazines are sent. — Handy Andy’s case 
has received due consideration. — G. Ander 
is in doubt which is complimented by our 
discovery of a family resemblance between 
him and G. Oose; we are in the same predic- 
ament, and, as it is ‘‘all in the family,” we 
will not interfere. — Frank, De L. Baxter says 
that he has received more than thirty letters 
asking for stamps, and that he has disposed 
of his whole collection. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — E. J. Hiethe, 
Newhall House, Milwaukee, Wis., and G. W., 
315 Uliet Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (stamps and 
coins). — E. M. Bronson, care of Bronson & 
Messenger, Toledo, Ohio (stamps). — Nat 
Deerfield, 213 Madison Street, New York City. 
— Pale Face, Box 128, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


—_———_>___——_ 


A Montury Part of the Magazine is now 
issued, in addition to the regular weekly edi- 
tion. The January Part, now ready, contains 
the five numbers issued during that month 
(157 to 161 inclusive), and hereafter either 
edition will be furnished to subscribers, as 
they may desire. An examination of the 
Monthly Part will plainly show that Oliver 
Qptic’s Magazine contains more reading mat- 





ter than any similar publication. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








REPARTEE. 


HERE are some persons who seem to be 
endowed with an electric current of wit, 
which sparkles and flashes whenever it meets 
an opposing one; and a ready wit, or the fac- 
ulty of making quick and spicy repartees, is a 
valuable gift, and the source of much pleas- 
ure, provided it is used with a due regard to 
the feelings of others. A man of genuine wit 
and humor may attach to himself many warm 
and devoted friznds; but a sarcastic, cynical 
person is always an uncomfortable companion. 
Charles Lamb was never at loss for a witty 
rejoinder. He was once seated in a crowded 
omnibus, when an anxious passenger, on en- 
tering, shouted, ‘All full inside?” Lamb 
replied, ‘‘ I don’t know how it is with the rest 
of the passengers, but that last piece of oyster 
pie did the business for me.” This anecdote 


has been wrongly attributed to Leigh Hunt. 
It is related, that, as some friends of Camp- 


bell, the author of Hohenlinden, were leaving 
his room after a late supper, one of the num- 
ber had the misfortune to fall down a long 
flight of stairs. The poet, alarmed by the 
noise, opened the door, and inquired, ‘* What’s 
that?” “Tis J, sir, rolling rapidly,” was the 
immediate reply of his fallen friend. — Sheri- 
dan remarked, in parliamentary language, on 
entering a crowded committee-room, ‘ Will 
some member move that I may take the chair?” 
— Two friends meeting, one remarked, ‘‘I have 
just seen a man who told me I looked exactly 
like you.” ‘* Tell me who it was, that I may 
knock him down,” réplied his friend. ‘* Don’t 
trouble yourself,” said the other, ‘for I did 
that myself at once.” 

The celebrated David Crockett, on visiting a 
menagerie, compared the countenance of a 
monkey to that of one of his fellow-members 
of Congress. Turning around, he saw the 
gentleman had overheard the remark; so to 
mend matters he added, ‘‘I do not know 
which to apologize to — you or the monkey!” 

Professor Johnson, of Middletown Univer- 
sity, was one day lecturing before the students 
upon mineralogy. He had a variety of differ- 
ent stones upon the desk, by which to illus- 
trate his subject. A roguish student had 
managed slyly to slip a piece of brick athong 





the stones. The professor commenced taking 
up the specimens and naming them. ‘‘ This,” 
said he, “is a piece of granite. This is a 
piece of feldspar; and this,” said he, holding 
up the brickbat, without betraying any sur- 
prise, or changing his tone of voice, ‘‘is a 
piece of impudence.” — Dryden spent so much 
time in his library that his wife once said she 
wished she were a book, for then she should 
receive more of his attention. ‘I wish you 
were an almanac,” was his ungracious reply, 
‘and then I could change you once a year.” 

A physician, who was attending Colman 
during a severe illness, apologized to him one 
morning for coming so late, saying that he 
was suddenly called to see a man who had 
fallen into a well. ‘‘Did he kick the bucket, 
doctor?” was Colman’s trite response. 

A poet asked a friend what he thought of 
his last production, ‘‘ An Ode to Sleep.” The 
latter replied, ‘‘ You have done such justice 
to the subject that it is impossible to read it 
without feeling its whole weight.” 

It is related of a certain English judge, that 
being called to sentence a prisoner to death 
for forgery, yet wishing to ‘‘ temper justice 
with mercy,” he expressed himself thus: ** And 
I trust, through the merits and mediation of 
our blessed Redeemer, you may experience 
that mercy in another world which a due re- 
gard to the credit of the paper currency of this 
country forbids you to hope for here.” 

The colored race are not to be outdone in 
shrewdness of retort. A little cabin boy on 
board a ship, the captain of which was a re- 
ligious man, was called up to be flogged for 
some misdemeanor. Little Jack appeared be- 
fore the captain weeping bitterly, and falling 
upon his knees, he cried, ‘‘ Pray, sir, will you 
wait till I have said my prayers?” ‘Cer- 
tainly I will,” replied the captain. ‘ Well, 
then,” said Jack, looking up triumphantly, 
**T’ll say them when I get ashore!” 

During the late war, a colored clergyman, 
feeling constrained to preach against the ex- 
tortions of the sutlers, from which his little 
flock had suffered, announced for his text, 
‘““Now de serpent was more sutler dan any 
beast of the field dat de Lord God had made.” 

A happy and graceful play upon words was 
once made by our own poet Longfellow. A 
Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, being intro- 
duced to him one evening, some one present 
remarked upon the similarity of the first syl- 
lable of the two names. ‘“ Yes,” said the 
courteous poet, ‘‘ but in this case I fear Pope’s 
lines will apply : — 

"'“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the feZow.” 
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